CHAPTER TWELVE
BACK, then, in England once more, and with nothing in view
but to continue the novel I had started at Molo. My health
was gradually improving, but 1 knew it would still take time
to repair the nervous waste of the Russian and Turkish days.
I therefore settled down at Astley and lived in extreme peace
with music and pen to comfort mes and the conversation
of land workers as relaxation. 1 did much walking^ and
found beauty in unexpected places and glories from the
summits of the Worcestershire hills. I became a Forester
and an Oddfellow, and even began Masonry^ but soon gave
up the latter owing to its local bourgeois outlook and
starched-shirt hypocrisy. I also became a Buffalo and had
many a happy night in lodge.
That autumn of 1922 was mild and brights and as much
time as possible did I pass out of doors and in woods. Here
a new life opened for me. The trees ceased to be dead
things^ with the grass a carpet, or the insects and wild
animals but curiosities worthy of little notice. Suddenly 5
as if a curtain had lifted, the trees lived and were friendly,
the grass became grasses of infinite variety s and the insects
and animals were leading lives of danger and sorrow, joy
and industry.
I would lie on a woodland track, scarred deeply by the
marks of wagon wheels* and watch the great safari of
a large and energetic beetle from one side of the track to
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